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THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISEAELI, 
BY WILLIAM F. MONYPENNY 

BY PRICE COLLIEB 

To those who have known something of England during 
the last thirty years, the rise and success of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli are at first puzzling. The opinions that have heen 
formed and that are still generally held not only in Amer- 
ica, but in Europe and the East, in regard to British stand- 
ards for political and social life, and which I may say are 
true up to a certain point, would lead one to believe that 
such a person as young Benjamin Disraeli had as little 
chance of arriving at social and political prominence, let 
alone predominance, as any character that the most per- 
verse imagination can picture. 

In a country where even to-day nearly one in every six 
members of the present Parliament is an old Etonian, not 
to mention the representatives of the other great Public 
Schools, Disraeli was not educated at a Public School. He 
did not go to a university. He was not the son of a great 
landholder, nor related by ties of blood or interest to the 
few who controlled in his day the British political ma- 
chinery. He was not only not interested in sport of any 
kind, but he did not pretend to be. He was not a rich man. 
Oh the contrary, at the age of twenty-one he had already 
so embarrassed himself by speculation on the Stock Ex- 
change that it was thirty years, and after he had been the 
leader of the House of Commons and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, before he had liquidated these debts. He was 
born in a time when a man must subscribe to the Thirty- 
nine Articles and own land in order to be even eligible to 
membership in the British Parliament, and he was born 
a Jew, and had only cleared himself from debt at the age 
of fifty-five. 
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Can a perverse and powerful imagination do worse than 
this? A Jew, a fop, a novelist, a youth of sometimes head- 
less wit and of boundless vanity, who walked Regent Street 
"in blue surtout, a pair of military light -blue trousers, 
black stockings with red stripes and shoes," and during his 
stay in Malta " paid a round of visits in his ma jo jacket, 
white trousers and a sash of all the colors in the rainbow," 
who appeared at evening parties, his hair in ringlets and 
rings worn over his gloves, and on occasion spouted his 
own poetry, a youth, and in England, who had never kicked 
a ball, wielded a cricket-bat, shot a bird or chased a fox — 
surely here are all the qualifications, combined in one per- 
son, for the ridicule and the detestation of the English. 
Those who know England only casually might adopt the 
phraseology of doubt or depreciation, so common in that 
country, and say that such a young man " hadn't a hundred 
to one chance " of getting anywhere, least of all as far as 
No. 10 Downing Street. 

Nevertheless, there was no more romantic figure in Eng- 
land's political gallery during the last century than Benja- 
min Disraeli. I believe I am right in saying that his ex- 
ecutors turned to Lord Rosebery to undertake the task of 
writing this biography; and without the least desire to 
dilute my admiration for the sterling work of Mr. Mony- 
penny in this first volume of the Life, one cannot forbear 
at least a sigh of regret that the most brilliant Englishman 
of to-day could not have been induced to put his knowledge 
of political affairs, his unrivalled social experience and his 
finished craftsmanship as a writer at their service. The 
mere coupling of the names of Disraeli and Rosebery, the 
one as the biographer of the other, excites one's political, 
historical and literary interest as no other pairing of names 
in our Anglo-Saxon world can do. The man born and bred 
to distinction, and who, despite that handicap, has distin- 
guished himself in a greater variety of ways than any other 
Englishman of his time, and who still wields an influence 
in Great Britain's affairs, of which, alas! he takes too little 
advantage, would have painted for us the picture of an 
Oriental, a Jew, a meteor, who with none of his own ad- 
vantages dug, swept and finally carpeted with red a path 
to the highest office Great Britain has to give. No one can 
blame us for regretting that such an artist did not paint 
such a man. 
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Those of us who know Mr. Monypenny and his career 
are neither surprised nor disappointed on reading this vol- 
ume. Those whose recognition is worth while consider Mr. 
Monypenny to he one of the ahlest commentators upon 
British puhlic affairs, and not only that, hut one whose 
ability is seasoned with a conscientiousness and courage that 
have been severely tested and stood the test admirably. No 
one can read this volume without at once coming upon the 
difficulties and the successes of the author. The restraint, 
the masterly marshalling of the material, the forbearance 
when ridicule or wit or a show of superiority or even patron- 
age must have been tempting; and withal a fearless criti- 
cism when criticism is necessary for analysis and to point 
the way; a well-controlled and successful effort to let Dis- 
raeli paint his own picture and tell his own story with such 
corrections only as are necessary to make the picture and 
the story true, these are some of Mr. Monypenny 's suc- 
cesses. That the difficulties have been great, no one need 
doubt who knows that the material for this biography was 
enormous and that this first volume is only the beginning 
after seven years of laborious sifting and choosing. 

The remark is attributed to a certain American public 
man that a surplus is easier to deal with than a deficit. Mr. 
Monypenny would disagree entirely with this dictum. The 
mass of material, letters, notes, public and private papers 
from which he had to choose, and having chosen, to which 
he had to give their proper prominence and a regular 
progress, must have made him conclude that a surplus is 
of all things the most difficult to deal with. "When a man 
of profound convictions and a vivid imagination trained to 
the study and discussion of public affairs undertakes to 
write the life of a man like Disraeli, one hopes that he 
will not smear his whole palette with certain pigments of 
his own, but rather paint with the colors left him by his 
subject. One hopes this because it is the difficult thing to 
do. It is fine art when a man without loss of independence, 
without giving up his own standpoints or methods, with his 
own brush and palette can load it with another's colors and 
paint " Disraeli by himself," for example. 

It is true we have before us only one volume, and that 
dealing with Disraeli only up to the age of thirty-three ; but 
thus far the author has dealt with this brilliant youth with 
admirable candor and fairness. 
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It has always seemed to me that the first thing and the 
most useful thing to be remembered in estimating and ex- 
plaining Disraeli is, that he was a Jew and that the Jews 
are Orientals and the only Orientals who have made a per- 
manent place for themselves in the European world. The 
great bulk of the Oriental world looks upon us as very in- 
ferior, intellectually, to themselves. This is not prejudice 
or dislike of us as a superior power; it is just as much and 
as serenely their attitude of mind as it is ours towards the 
negro. 

It is a common belief in America that the rest of the 
world admires us, is astonished at us, envies us and would 
like to be as we are. I can assure the readers of this paper, 
and with the same confidence with which I should write of 
the law of gravitation, that a round thousand millions of 
people living to the east of the Suez Canal look upon us, 
if they have happened to hear of us at all, our accomplish- 
ments, our ideals, our religion, our manners, and what we 
dub roughly as our progress, with a feeling more nearly 
akin to contempt than to admiration. 

Disraeli' writes of his own ancestry : 

" My grandfather, who became an English denizen in 1748, was an Italian 
descendant of one of those Hebrew families whom the Inquisition forced 
to emigrate from the Spanish Peninsula at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and who found a refuge in the more tolerant territories of the Venetian 
Republic. They assumed the name of Disraeli, a name never borne before 
or since by any other family in order that their race might be forever 
recognized." 

Disraeli's father, though he ceased to be a Jew, never 
became a Christian, though he was persuaded to have his 
children baptized and Benjamin was received into the 
Church in 1817. At about this time he was put to school 
with a Rev. Eli Cogan, a Unitarian Minister. It seems that 
the boys at this school, who were members of the Church 
of England, had to walk some distance to church on Sun- 
day, and consequently arrived late for the Sunday dinner, 
which was generally half over. It is said that Disraeli 
suggested to his Anglican schoolfellows that it might be 
well if they all became Unitarians for the term of their life 
at school and thus avoid this gastronomic handicap. 

At the age of seventeen, instead of Oxford as his father 
wished, he was articled to a well-known firm of solicitors, 
and for two years or more he worked there, spending 
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his evenings in multifarious reading. His father, Isaac 
D 'Israeli, the author of " The Curiosities of Literature " 
and the possessor of an extensive library, a recluse and au- 
thor himself, showed him the way. At twenty he and his 
father went to the Continent for a six weeks' tour, and we 
then begin to read letters from him to his family which 
are not only precocious in their style and confidence, but 
in their interests. He writes from Aix: 

"The first painters depicted the Saviour with the common national 
countenance always undignified and sometimes vulgar. The great masters, 
aware of the impropriety, were not bold enough to alter what they at- 
tempted to improve, and in their attenuated and uninteresting figures they 
have only spiritualized a sad humanity." 

This from a youth of nineteen ! Then another letter, and 
I quote the words as showing what a startling change takes 
place in what may be called the good manners of speech 
from one generation to another, he writes : ' ' I hope to 
God my mother is better." On his return from the Con- 
tinent and within two years he had amassed what were for 
him considerable debts through speculation; he had per- 
suaded Murray the publisher to launch a daily newspaper 
which proved a costly failure; acted as ambassador to the 
great Sir Walter and to his son-in-law, Lockhart, who was 
wanted to edit the same ; and in 1826 published his first novel 
anonymously, " Vivian Grey." This novel was puffed into 
popularity by its adroit and somewhat unscrupulous pub- 
lisher, with hints that its author was a person of distinction 
and that it was in reality a novel a clef. When it was dis- 
covered that the author was the unheard-of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, he was showered with the abuse and ridicule which 
were rightly the deserts of his publisher. 

In the summer of 1826 he accompanied friends on a jour- 
ney to Italy, and returned to spend a year in the country 
at his father's house at Bredenham in Buckinghamshire. 
Here he wrote " The Young Duke," was paid in advance 
for it, and thus in funds started for the East in May, 1830. 
He travelled in Spain, Greece, Turkey and Egypt and re- 
turned to England in October, 1831, with two more novels, 
" Contarini Fleming " and " Alroy " on the road to com- 
pletion. 

Bulwer was then at the height of his fame, and he gave 
Disraeli an introduction to the great world of London, which 
launched him upon his social and political career. He may 
vol. cxcin. — no. 663 15 
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be said to have begun the latter with a pamphlet entitled 
" England and France: or a Cure for the Ministerial Gal- 
lomania." It appeared anonymously, was honored with a 
leader in " The Times " and was a severe attack upon 
Palmerston's foreign policy. In 3832 he made a definite 
plunge and stood for Parliament at Wycombe, and he de- 
scribes his political leanings : ' ' I start on the high radical 
interest." Disraeli was not returned at this time, nor was 
he returned to Parliament until he had stood unsuccessfully 
several times, and had become both in the social world of 
London and among the politicians a man whose name at 
least was everywhere known. At last, in 1837, at the age 
of thirty-three, he won a seat. 

This first volume of the Life ends with his election to 
Parliament. 

At the beginning of this article I have said that Disraeli 
seemed to combine all the qualifications for permanent un- 
popularity in England, but there is a quality in the Eng- 
lish, common to the East End and to the West End, notable 
in the women even as well as in the men of whatever class : 
they like a fighter, they like persistence and they worship 
power. " Dizzy," as he came to be called and as he now 
began to sign himself to his familiars, the fop, the- novel- 
writer, the frequenter of fashionable drawing-rooms, who 
stood up gamely to the shouts of "Old Clothes!" and 
" Shylock!" at his political meetings, who was trounced by 
O'Connell thus: 

''He has just the qualities of the impenitent thief on the Cross, and I 
verily believe, if Mr. Disraeli's family herald were to be examined and his 
genealogy traced, the same personage would be discovered to be the heir 
at law of the exalted individual to whom I allude "; 

and who replied by a challenge to a duel, and when that was 
declined wrote a letter of abuse as caustic as O'Connell 's 
own; who was an indefatigable worker and as proud, as 
bold, as confident, as sure of himself as though born to 
power; who was not of that large contingent who must them- 
selves define the word " gentleman " in order to be in- 
cluded in the definition; who, as all the giants among men 
have always done, assumed his authority, but did not as- 
sert it, this man took the fancy of the English and finally 
captured their confidence. You may have everything 
against you in England except ability, pluck and power of 
work. Without these there is no chance, but with these you 
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may hang every handicap in Christendom or Heathendom 
on a man and he may still succeed. This man who said: 
"Never explain; explanation is a dreary thing "; and, 
"Most of my calamities never happened "-, who never 
doubted his own power and who let the world jeer and 
sneer and howl around him, amused by the pharisees, the 
parasites, the provincials and the acidulous vestals who 
betrayed their envy by their malice and comforted their 
hypocrisy by criticism of the courage they themselves lack- 
ed, this man prevailed finally, as such men always do; and, 
be it said, he brought to English political life a power of 
vision, a superb disdain of parochial, political or social ma- 
chinery, a passion for imperial domination and an Eastern 
patience which were all his own, and his own because he was 
a Jew and an Oriental. 
| As his biographer writes: 

' " So that if we had to select any single quality as the key-note to his 
character the choice might best fall on patience — patience and that un- 
broken continuity of mind and purpose and endeavor which patience 
renders possible." 

\ It was reserved for this youth, so proud of his alien an- 
cestry, so early a traveller in the East and in many habits 
of mind and manner an Oriental himself, to gain control of 
the Suez Canal for England and to crown England's Queen 
Empress of India. Other qualities, such as his aloofness 
from the petty tyrannies of a parochial social life, and his 
disdain of the humbug of politics, and of the social preten- 
sions of those whom he considered racially raw and rough, 
were as Oriental as his patience. "What every man sees on a 
colossal scale as a visitor in the East — the untiring patience ; 
the mental aloofness and dreaminess; the carelessness of 
and indifference to the thousand and one petty tyrannies 
of life to which the "West pays great heed ; the acquiescence 
in disappointment and evt-i in disaster as being matters of 
fate, a blast to which one must bow and bend, but not break ; 
the love of splendor and of color whether in life or in letters ; 
the preference for smooth and facile rather than for force- 
ful methods — one may see also in the life of Disraeli. 

America is the home of many members of Disraeli's race, 
and they are not likely to miss this opportunity to study 
the career of the man who won his way to the highest place 
in the Anglo-Saxon world of his day. They are to be con- 
gratulated, too, as we all are, that this story is being told 
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seriously, discreetly and courageously by its author. The 
life of the man himself is rather dazzling, and perhaps it 
is as well that his biographer errs, if it be an error, on the 
side of restraint and sobriety, though even in this first vol- 
ume one regrets sometimes that this then fantastic creature, 
the friend of D'Orsay and Lady Blessington and other 
social and political notables of his time, is not given a more 
brilliant setting. 

In reading over this brief appreciation, I find myself in 
much the same attitude as is Mr. Monypenny towards his 
readers. This is only the first volume. There is an aroma 
of good things, exciting things, to come. One is settled in 
his seat and the first act leaves us keen and eager for more, 
but the curtain is down and we must wait. This abruptness 
gives one a sense of disappointment, but, if I am not mis- 
taken, this volume is fair promise that the disappointment 
will be dispelled and that the waiting will be rewarded in 
the volumes to come. 

Price Collieb. 



